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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The time of examinations, prizes to be won, and the sobering 
thought of what the future holds for those about to leave is with us. 
Our profession has always been hard, but for those who have laid 
their foundations well, there will always be a market for excellence 
and integrity, backed by enterprise. Not the least of the problems 
which lurks in the shadows for the leavers is the journey through the 
labyrinth of legislation which requires all of us to submit annual tax 


those who intend to be self-employed, these are matters requiring 
immediate attention. Tax authorities are, by law, required to answer 
questions concerning tax, but professional advice is valuable if one 
is to obtain all legal tax concessions. Perhaps this is a subject which 
the Students’ Association could pursue on behalf of its members. 

However, the College, in the Person of Mr John Bliss, does give 
advice to leaving students in a talk about tax matters, and further 
information is available in the handbook of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians. 

Miss Pamela Main has presented to the College Library full 
scores of works by Sir Eugene Goossens, one of our most distinguished 
ex-Collegians. Details of the works appear elsewhere in the Magazine 
and we are grateful to Miss Main for her generous gift. 

Mrs Hay of Seaton has sent a valuable series of reminiscences 
about her days at College in the early part of this century. They paint 
a charming picture of a way of life, both in and out of College, now 
gone. Mr Oliver Davies is hard at work on a pictorial history of the 
College during its first hundred years and negotiations for the pub- 
lication of the book are in hand. 

Your present editor vacates the editorial chair this term after a 
brief interregnum period. He has valued all the help given from all 
departments of College, and from those tireless officers of the Union 
without whom the task would be impossible. Much depends on co- 
Operation between contributors, printer and editor, and the balance 
is sometimes so finely adjusted that weeks mysteriously ebb away (to 
the chagrin of our faithful readers) if one does not take care. 

I wish my successor well in a necessary, but exacting task. My 
memory of the post will always be the sheer volume of activity which 
takes place in College, only part of which can be recorded in the 
pages of the Magazine. Our Alma Mater continues to flourish. Long 
may it do so! 

PHILIP WILKINSON 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS—SUMMER TERM 1981 


In my last two addresses I gave you an outline of the provisional 
plans which have been made for the celebration of the Centenary of 
the College between 28 February 1982 and 23 May 1983, and I 
explained the significance of those two dates in the history of the 
College. 

I am happy to report that good progress has been made during 
recent months in the furtherance of all those plans. 

1.—Mr Christopher Grier is still hard at work on his history of 
the College during its first 100 years and negotiations for the pub- 
lication of the book are well advanced. A generous subvention by 
Mr Peter Morrison will make it possible for the purchase price of the 
book to be substantially reduced. 
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2.—Most of the composers associated with the College who have 
been invited to write new works for performance during 1982 and 
1983 have begun work upon their commissions and during the autumn 
of this year we shall plan the concerts in which these new works will 
be featured. 

3.—During recent weeks, as many of you may have been aware, 
a general survey of the College buildings and an appraisal of our 
physical resources have been made by Mr David Ramsay who is a 
partner in the firm of which Sir Hugh Casson is Senior Partner. On 
the basis of that survey a feasibility study has been undertaken by 
Sir Hugh and Mr Ramsay. Various possibilities for further building, 
for rebuilding and for development of our existing buildings are being 
explored and a number of recommendations will be put forward by 
Sir Hugh and Mr David Ramsay at a special meeting of the College 
Council in early June. At that meeting the Chairman of the Council 
hopes to welcome for the first time two newly-appointed members of 
Council: SIR ROBIN GILLETT, Bt, who was Lord Mayor of London 
during the Silver Jubilee Year, and SIR JOHN ACKROYD, Bt, who is 
a Freeman of the City of London. Their interest in education and their 
experience in many fields will be of great value to the College. 


In advance of that meeting it would be wrong for me to divulge 
the proposals in any detail, since they may well be amended or 
modified, but I can without any breach of confidence say that: 

1.—note has been taken of the existing limitations of the Opera 
School, including noise disturbance from the Concert Hall and lack 
of flies for scenery, it being assumed that all would agree that it is 
highly desirable that the College should provide the best possible 
facilities for the training of its opera students. 

2.—the current and future needs of our Libraries have been 
assessed and a study made with a view to determining how best both 
the Parry Room Library and the Lending Library can serve professors 
and students. 

3.—the problems of catering have been examined and possible 
solutions prepared which satisfy the anticipated requirements of the 
College. Concurrently thought has naturally been given to the 
possibility of providing more practice-rooms and more rooms for quiet 
study or recreation. 


It will be appreciated that any building or re-building scheme re- 
quires, under existing legislation, planning permission. 

In our case we should need also the approval of the Com- 
missioners of the 1851 Exhibition and of our immediate neighbours. 
Furthermore, since the College has a formal relationship with the 
DES whereby it* receives an annual grant based upon previously 
approved estimates, it would be impracticable to embark upon any 
major construction or reconstruction within the College without the 
approval and indeed the positive backing of the Department. It is 
likely therefore that during the coming term a number of officials from 
the DES and from other interested parties will be visiting the College, 
so that advice can be tendered to the Secretary of State for Education 
at the appropriate time. 

If the Council gives approval in principle to one or other of the 
plans presented to it at the beginning of June, I am confident that 
there will be an opportunity subsequently for Professors, administra- 
tive staff and students to comment on the detail, for no construction 
work could start until the summer of 1982 at the very earliest, and 
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there would therefore be plenty of time in which to hear and con- 
sider the views of all who wished to express them. 

The date when work can begin, assuming that a development 
plan is approved by the College Council, will depend upon the success 
of the major Appeal which the Council intends to launch on, or soon 
after, 28 February 1982. In preparation for the launching of the 
Appeal a great deal of work will have to be undertaken this term and 
next term by various Committees appointed by the College Council, 
whose task will be to identify all the needs of the College as it 
embarks upon its second century and to establish priorities. A strong 
Appeal Committee will have to be formed and an Appeal Brochure 
prepared during the autumn months. Our Appeals Organiser—Mrs 
Cleverdon Skellon—will meanwhile be making all the administrative 
arrangements needed to initiate and sustain a major Appeal. 

As a first step, within the past month, our Chairman, Col Gordon 
Palmer, has generously founded the Prince Consort Foundation, a 
charitable trust whose objects include support for the activities of the 
Royal College of Music. In future, Friends of the College and others 
who wish to further the work of the College will be able to covenant 
their annual subscriptions, thereby enabling the College to enjoy the 
additional benefit of reclaimed tax. Many who in due course respond 
to the College Appeal will, I hope, do so by Deed of Covenant in 
favour of the Prince Consort Foundation, whose Trustees include: 
Colonel the Hon Gordon Palmer, Mr David McKenna, Sir Seymour 
Egerton, The Rt Hon Lord O’Brien of Lothbury and Sir Francis 
Sandilands. 

It could be argued that a period of recession is a singularly 
inopportune time at which to be planning an Appeal, but I am con- 
fident that there exists towards this College an enormous fund of 
goodwill which can, even during a recession, be translated into 
generous giving, if the aims of the Appeal capture the imagination of 
all those who are devoted to the College, The celebration of the 
Centenary of any College is a time when tribute should be paid to 
the vision and faith of its Founder and benefactors and to all those 
who have loyally served the College and furthered its aims and ideals. 
It is a time too when its members and friends should provide for the 
future so that the College can continue to nurture the students of 
future generations. Even if it were conceded that a period of recession 
is an unfavourable time for the launching of an Appeal, we should 
remember that there could be an advantage in seeking tenders for 
building work at a time when the building industry is depressed and 
when competition for work is unusually keen. 

In my next address, I shall hope to speak not only about the 
Appeal aims in some detail, but also about the Ways in which we 
must set about the task of raising money. 

We can perhaps hope for money from four main sources: 

1.—The Department of Education and Science to whom we are 
entitled to look for major support, though clearly in an era of cash 
limits that support can only be given aiter account has been taken 
of the Department’s total commitments. 

2.—Trusts and other Charitable bodies together with some banks, 
insurance companies, industrial firms, etc. who allocate sums to 
Charities with littie or no expectation of return. 

3.—Private Patronage. Under this heading, we must hope to find 
all past and present members of the College, including our Fellows, 
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Hon Members, Friends and supporters. In addition we can hope to 
attract other individuals with philanthropic instincts, and particularly 
those whose interest is in music and/or in education. These private 
patrons may well derive deep satisfaction from the knowledge that 
they are helping others and particularly the younger generation, but 
they too may neither ask for nor expect any return. 


4.—Sponsorship. This is something that is relatively new in the 
funding of the Arts in general and music in particular, and we cannot 
afford to overlook it when we are planning our Appeal campaign and 
the public fund-raising concerts during the Centenary celebrations. 


Unlike private patronage, sponsorship is undertaken with a clear 
expectation of return and normally on a perfectly respectable com- 
mercial basis. In crude terms, it is a case of “I’ll give you something, 
if you give me something.” The something offered by the sponsor is 
almost invariably money; the something sought by the sponsor may 
vary, but is often no more than a recognizable association with a per- 
son, a group or an institution that commands public approval and 
respect, No sponsor wishes to be associated with failure in any form, 
so any institution hoping to attract sponsorship must clearly enjoy 
prestige and be able to demonstrate excellence in some form. 


I ought not to give the impression that there is always a sharp 
dividing line between sponsorship and private patronage, since some 
sponsors for one reason or another want only very discreet 
acknowledgement. It could be that they prefer discreet acknowledge- 
ment in deference to those shareholders who might be disquieted if 
they thought that the firm’s profits were being dissipated; or they 
might fear that undue publicity might invite a deluge of applications 
from others seeking sponsorship. Some Company chairmen may be 
genuinely philanthropic in spirit and ready to give money with no 
strings attached, but they appreciate that money given for charitable 
purposes is not tax-deductible, whereas money given on a com- 
mercial basis is tax-deductible! 


Since many companies allocate their money for sponsorship one, 
two or three years ahead, it is by no means too early now to be look- 
ing for sponsorship for College opera productions, for Gala concerts 
at the Royal Albert Hall and for possible concerts in the USA and 
Canada in 1982, 1983 and 1984. 


Already we have had considerable success in finding sponsors 
for a number of events in 1982 and 1983, but we shall need more and 
I shall be very grateful for suggestions from members of the College 
as to banks, insurance companies, firms, etc., that might be 
approached. Success in seeking sponsorship often depends upon a 
personal approach, so if any of you have a relation or friend who is 
well placed to secure some form of sponsorship for an external 
College Concert or for the commission fee to a composer, I should be 
grateful if you would let me know so that an approach can be made. 


Meanwhile we must endeavour in all ways open to us to maintain 
the fine reputation that the College enjoys, to strive for excellence in 
all our undertakings, to interest as many people as we can in the work 
of the College, and to welcome those who come to our concerts. 


The Director then welcomed Miss Phyllis Sellick and Mr Terence 
Beckles who gave a very enjoyable recital of music for two pianos. 
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ADRIAN CRUFT—A SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY MEMOIR 


A birthday is always a time for reflection, more so, perhaps, when 
it is a sixtieth anniversary. For all of us at College it is an occasion 
for us to wish Adrian well, and to be mindful of the many special 
qualities he has bestowed on College life for so Many years. 

Born at Mitcham in Surrey on 10 February 1921 into a musical 
family, he received a traditional English musical education. Formal 
training in music began when he entered Westminster Abbey Choir 
School, the cradle of so many famous musicians. At the age of 
fourteen he began to study the double bass with his father Eugene 
Cruft, then principal double bass player of the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra. Later there followed a course of study at the RCM. The 
influences of music, and what is, in effect, being a_ professional 
musician at the age of nine cannot be overestimated. The vast 
repertoire of music experienced in a cathedral establishment and 
performed to such a degree of perfection forms a pattern that is 
inescapable in its consequences. The music of all styles becomes a 
springboard, and the fact of ‘seeing’ the music every day makes the 
sounds ‘visual’. The individuality of texture is influenced in this way. 
Adrian’s music developed naturally from these influences. The roots 
of his music are deep in the soil that has a proven validity. Bach’s 
comment sums it un: “Out of the craft often comes the spirit, but 
never out of the spirit comes the craft.” 

Adrian’s music has the craft of a master—a craft formed by 
pursuing the path of a practising and practical musician, as well as 
being fashioned bv a fastidious and critical mind. His scores ‘‘work”; 
they tell us exactly what he wants, as I know from my experience 
of conducting many of his works for broadcasts. How well Adrian’s 
music proves the point of Bach’s comment quoted earlier! His 
harmonic language is personal and arises naturally from the influences 
of his time, and his texture has a unique clarity. The gimmickry of 
modern times has no place in his music. His setting of words has a 
rare sensitivity and awareness of mood, and his choice shows a 
spiritual awareness of many cultures. His compositions encompass 
many forms including chamber music, choral music, songs (some of 
his best music), works for full orchestra, music for amateurs, and 
music for the church. There is something for everyone. 

Another aspect of Adrian’s work must not be forgotten. He cares 
for his fellow musicians. His work on the Committees of the Com- 
posers’ Guild and. the British Music Information Centre (which he 
helped to found), and his visits to Czechoslovakia and Canada on their 
behalf, as well as his work for the Royal Society of Musicians, show 
his concern for the important material matters that involve musicians 
in the twentieth century. At the RCM he has represented his pro- 
fessorial colleagues on the College Council. 

This considerable activity has been bound together with his work 
as a performer. He has played with many of the leading London 
symphony and chamber orchestras, and with them has visited many 
European centres and the USA. On other numerous occasions he has 
laid aside the double bass to conduct. 

For me, Adrian has been a friend for nearly twenty years. His 
quiet and sometimes wry humour has often set matters in their 
Droper perspective. His balanced and non-partisan view-point has 
been of great value of many occasions. I can think of many colleagues, 
too, who have sought his timely advice, and not always on matters of 


music. 

On a journey to Portgual some years ago, I threw milk over him 
(inadvertently, I must add) in a muddy field at the break of dawn. 
After the briefest of comments, “Did I say something amiss?” was 
delivered with his usual dry sense of humour; he remained a steadfast 
friend, and we did get our coffee in the end! At the end of that 
particular journey in Lisbon, an unexpected influence suddenly re- 
vealed itself. After a bottle or two of Mateus Rosé he admitted his 
love of Walmisley in D minor, and said, “Now you know my secret’. 
Some years later he warned me that Walmisley died an alcoholic 
at an early age! 

We have with us at College a man of many parts—a man who 
puts his experience at the service of others in many ways, and a 
musician who gives delight by his compositions. May we wish him 
well for the next decade and look for many more opus numbers to 
add to the present eighty-five. 


DENYS DARLOW 


Adrian Cruft, who celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 10 February, 
1981 
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DON’T SHOOT THE CRITIC! 


Musicians are notoriously suspicious of each other. Organists are 
suspected of living in their own private worlds, ignorant of all music 
that cannot be played on their consoles. Orchestrat musicians are 
suspected of lacking a high seriousness and of being mainly interested 
in pay and hours. Pianists are suspected of being too much addicted 
to virtuosity; it is said that singers cannot count. 

But everyone is unanimous in condemning one particular brand 
of musicians: the critics. When we play our millionth wrong note 
and are dragged down to Hell along with Don Giovanni, we all expect 
to find the place full of music critics being tortured for the young 
careers they blasted, the great performances they damned, the coura- 
geous new approaches they did not understand, and their total in- 
ability to listen. 

It is surprising to find that music critics, in Britain at least, are 
mostly rather mild, civilised chaps, naively delighted when they hear 
a really good performance, quite romantic in their desire to think well 
of the young and obscure. Some of them are even rather musical. 

However angry a performer may be when he gets a bad press 
notice, he is much angrier when he gets no notice at all. So we all 
tacitly agree that the critic (damn his eyes!) is necessary to the 
world of music, as part of the public relations exercise that brings 
people to concerts and gives music a place in daily conversation and 
table-talk. 

Of course, critics are human. We have all been to concerts and 
scarcely heard a note, because we were thinking about a letter from 
our bank manager or a meal that had upset our digestion; and this can 
happen to a critic, too, However, he is not likely to condemn a per- 
formance he has scarcely heard, so you can reckon that a bad notice 
means that the critic has listened fairly carefully. A distinguished 
colleague once told me that he fell asleep at Covent Garden during 
the Third Act of “Siegfried”, while Wotan was singing gloomily to 
Erda. He must have slept for ten minutes or so, but he woke to 
precisely the same scene, the two singers still groaning on. His glow- 
ing review of the performance contained no reference to this scene! 

When are newspaper reviews written? Mostly, they have to be 
written immediately after the performance, the critic either going to 
the newspaper office late at night, or writing the review in his car or 
in a restaurant, if he is ‘“‘on location” at a spot remote from the office, 
and telephoning it through. Most newspapers like to be setting up 
their later editions by midnight; it is unlikely that the early editions 
will carry any reviews for the evening prior to publication, though 
these may possibly be carried in the following day’s early editions. 
One hears of reviews written on park benches, in crowded trains, and 


even ‘less salubrious places. A few critics write their review during 


the performance, but they seem to be the amateurs of the business. 
The effect of telephoning a review to a copy-typist can be alarming. 
I was once quoted as saying that ‘““Mr X’s performance was a miracle” 
—as though I was surprised that he was able to play at all. Actually, 
I had said that his performance was “‘lyrical’’. But the most annoying 
interference can come from the editorial department of the paper. 
They have a difficult job to do; articles must fit together on a page, 
dovetailing around photographs and displayed advertisements, and this 
means that length is all-important. If you have written 275 words and 
there is room for only 250, your last paragraph will probably be cut. 
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Now this may be the only paragraph in which you have said anything 
nice about Mr. X: “In spite of his clumsy bowing, his poor intonation 
and unhappy phrasing, Mr. X showed a promising musicality...” 
Well, Mr. X’s musicality never gets into print, and he becomes your 
life-long enemy. 

Each newspaper has a “copy-book” which determines matters of 
spelling and punctuation, which are expected to be standard. I have 
a running feud—friendly, of course—with my oOwn.-paper, which 
insists that Tchaikovsky’s name starts with a “C’’. Becoming aware of 
this, I typed an asterisk against the name, and at the bottom of the 
page wrote, “Please do not re-spell this name.” But next morning, sure 
enough, I found myself writing about “Chaikovsky’”. Next time, I 
wrote “Pyotr Ilyitch”, but nobody knew who I meant. Since then I 
have just written “Swan Lake” without mentioning a composer. 

A friend of mine, a well-known drama critic, told me that 
musicians are worst of all for writing poisonous letters to critics. 
Some music critics have received obscenities and even threats in 
response to bad reviews. I cannot quite match this, but I have had the 
usual jibes: “Dear Sir: do you not attend the concerts you criticize?” 
(This was because I had wrongly identified a performer who had been 
changed at the last minute without me being told.) ‘‘Dear Sir: I under- 
stand that you teach music at one of our universities. I am very sorry 
to think of young people being taught by such as you.” 

Oddly, people are specially angry if you slate a charity concert. 
After hearing a recital of piano duets—God help us, piano duets!—in 
aid of some charity, I wrote a very strong review, attacking one pianist 
in particular. I had the impression that the other player was a good 
soloist and would secretly be glad of my comments. However, an 
irate lady rang me up to ask me what I meant by damning a concert 
given “in such a good cause”. I tried to tell her that no cause is really 
helped by the mounting of inferior concerts, but she wouldn’t leave 
off and I had to hang up on her. 

What advice can a critic give to performers? A newspaper review 
is a snap judgement, and the critic has to make up his mind very 
fast. This means that he is already thinking of his approach, of the 
general mood of his review, from the very first notes played. First 
impressions are all-important, and as we all know, the first few 
moments of a concert are always the hardest, before players have 
really relaxed and instruments have warmed up. Recently I reviewed 
a performance of Glazunov’s Fourth Quartet which I thought fluent 
and charming, but the work has a slow introduction which was played 
out of tune and with a rotten ensemble. Speaking afterwards to a 
fellow critic, a very shrewd and experienced judge, I found that he 
had thought the performance poor: “It sounded under-rehearsed’’, he 
said. Maybe he had allowed himself to be too much influenced by the 
opening bars. 

Another tip: critics hate being bored, more than anything else. If 
you aim for technical perfection, expressive understatement, clarity, 
in the belief that the critics will pounce on any slight infelicity, then 
you'll never get more than grudging praise. But play with charm, 
flourish, humour, individuality and most critics will ignore the 
occasional mistake. 

They say that when a psychiatrist died and went to Heaven, St. 
Peter exclaimed, “Thank goodness vou’ve come! We’ve sat End here, 
thinking he’s a music critic.” And I suppose I am beginning to sound 
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a bit pontifical, too. Like all critics, I can be biased and I have personal 
views. One of my colleagues cannot abide the sort of opera-lover who 
goes merely to hear fine singing; “canary-fanciers’, he calls them. 
For myself, I am irritated by the unfocussed, hooting tone of many 
British choirs, especially all-male choirs in the Anglican tradition. And 
I remember a concert in which two girls violinists played, both of 
whom I knew from previous performances. One was very musical, 
very committed and very plain; the other careless, superficial and 
pretty. Another critic said that the first “played as though she hated 
the music” but the second “showed some real spirit”. I knew how he 
felt, but he was wrong, nevertheless. 

Sometimes I am asked, “What did you really think about the 
concert?” I confess, that sometimes one writes one thing and thinks 
another. Every newspaper has a house style, debonair, lofty, abrasive, 
vulgarian or whatever, and one cannot write for the Daily Blah what 
one would write for the Daily Blurb. I am deeply affected by Mahler 
Symphonies and almost any performance of, say, Mahler Four leaves 
me speechless. It would not do to say so, however, and I have to work 
especially hard when I listen to Mahler, putting myself in the place 
of a more dispassionate and suave concert-goer, conforming to a rather 
sophisticated house style. 

“No one ever erected a statue to a critic’, somebody said—I think 
it was Oscar Wilde. Still, the greatest critics have helped to decide 
which musicians would be the ones to go on pedestals, Chopin being 
raised up by the critic Schumann, and Brahms by the critic Hanslick. 
In our own time we have seen jazz and pop music become “respect- 
able” because of the writings of critics like Henry Pleasants, Wilfrid 
Mellers and William Mann. Huns, Goths and Vandals they may be, 
these critics, but you can’t do without ’em and if you give them a 
free programme, pat them on the head and stand them a drink or two, 
they turn out to be jolly good fellows. 


RAYMOND MONELLE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 1981 


As a result of auditions held in April 1981 the following have been etected 
to Foundation Scholarships from September 1981. 


Mark Bennett trumpet Gillian Patey singing 
Charles Daniels singing Natasha Reading violin 
Paul Gardham horn Caryl Thomas harp 
Christina Hannah violin Martin Wilson trombone 
Jane Harrison singing Damaris Wollen clarinet 
Peter Nall violin 


MUSIC THE GREAT REJUVENATOR 


BERNARD SHORE celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday with a concert at the 
Purcell Room on 14 March. Those taking an active part in the proceedings on this 
happy occasion included Hugh Bean, Roger Chase, Harry Danks, Joan Dickson, 
Anthony Haistead, John Chambers, Angus Morrison, Richard Muncey, Bernard 
Shore himself, John White, and Dorothy Walker. Some of Bernard’s special 
favourites were among the works performed, and included pieces by Brahms, Bax, 
Fauré, Jacob, Shore, Telemann and Vaughan Williams. 


May we ali retain Bernard’s undying love for music when we too attain our 
golden years! 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR DENIS ARNOLD Jectured on Monteverdi’s Church Music. 


Mr RONALD PARKINSON lectured on the Treasures of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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THE RCM UNION 


It is hoped that students leaving College this term will wish to 
continue membership of the Union. The annual subscription for the 
first two years after leaving College is £2.00 and is due on 1 September. 


SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Steuart Eaton 
Anthony Garton 
John Harrod 
Mrs. M. Johnstone (Margaret Collison) 
Mrs. D. L. Mollin (Constance Bembridge) 
Colin Ross 
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THOUGHTS FROM OXFORD 


As a veteran of the GRSM course at the College (1976-79), and 
now as an Oxford undergraduate reading music, I welcome the oppor- 


tunity to give some impressions of Oxford University life in the 
nineteen-eighties. 


Music has an enthusiastic following. There is a University 
orchestra that consists almost entirely of members of the University, 
and also the Oxford Orchestral Society which draws its members from 
both the University and the City of Oxford. There are also college 
orchestras and chamber groups of varying standards. Simon Preston 
and James Wood have enhanced the choral music of Christ Church 
and the Schola Cantorum respectively, and will be sorely missed when 
they leave next year. James Wood has pioneered the performance of 
many twentieth century works including Ligeti’s ‘Lux Aeterna’ and 
‘Volumina’, and Penderecki’s ‘Stabat Mater’; the works were included 
in this term’s concert in Keble chapel. 


There is no purpose-built concert hall in Oxford, but the Sheldonian 
Theatre, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, has often attracted artists 
as a concert venue, and this summer Herbert von Karajan will be 
conducting the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra there. The Holywell 
Music Room, said to be the oldest of its kind in Europe, is connected 
closely with the Music Faculty and provides an accessible place for 
student concerts. The superb Bésendorfer is particularly welcome to 
piano recitalists. 


Two ex-Durham students, Helen Roe and Nigel Tims, have 
established a twentieth century music group in Oxford. The members, 
not all students, are enthusiastic and dedicated, meeting every week 
during term to talk about recent and sometimes not so recent music, 
improvise, and play music by the group members. One of the high- 
lights of this term’s activities was a talk given by Philippa Maxwell, a 
research student at the City University. She has been in Bali studying 
the thriving musical tradition there and is in the process of notating 
some of this interesting and hitherto inaccessible music. 


There is also an electronic studio in the Music Faculty that 
includes some of the latest technology in the shape of a Fairlight CM 
1 Australian computer. Dr Sherlaw Johnson is in charge of the studio 
and recently his piece for tape, soprano and piano ‘Green Whispers 


of Gold’ was performed in the Messiaen Connection Concert at the 
Wigmore Hall. 


The Music Faculty itself has a variety of regular lecturers. An 
interesting seminar group has been established by Jill Tucker, an 
ex-student of King’s College, London. The group investigates subjects 
more off the beaten track, such as semiotics and Schenker analysis. 
Dr Arnold Whittall was the visiting speaker this term and his lecture 
gave much food for thought. Noelle Barker gave a master class on 
Harawi and Dr Sherlaw Johnson played and talked about pieces from 
Messiaen’s ‘Catalogue des Oiseaux’. Other members of the Faculty 
also cover a wide range of interest. Dr Sternfeld, previously a GRSM 
lecturer at the RCM, is completing a book on the origins of opera. He 
will be sadly missed in his capacity as lecturer next year, but will be 
continuing to tutor for Worcester and Exeter Colleges. 

Oxford has an image of encouraging exclusively an interest in 
academic music, but this is not the whole picture. Keyboard harmony 
is part of the first year examination, and sight-reading from an 
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orchestral score in Finals also demands a practical ability. It is also 
possible to offer a recital programme as one examination option in the 
third year, but instrumental tuition has to be organised by the students 
themselves. The first year ‘Moderations’ examination has recently 
been altered to include a history paper on the twentieth century, and 
there is a baroque paper covering the years 1640-1750. There are 
also papers in harmony and counterpoint with the usual array of 
questions on fugal expositions, string quartet writing, and sixteenth 
century counterpoint, whilst in the Final Examination the choices 
include performance, orchestration, electronics, composition, and 
historical studies, among others. 


Part of Oxford’s wilder social existence was recently featured by 
the Sunday Times colour supplement. Perhaps it should be pointed 
out immediately that the article represented but a small eccentric 
minority. The reporter naturally chose the most outrageous, if colour- 
ful, activities on which to comment. Among those mentioned were the 
Assassins’ Club, the Bullingdon, the Dangerous Sports Club and the 
Keats Society. Sons and daughters of the famous abound and like to 
form their own opulent and _ ultra-élitist cliques—the so-called 
‘Jeunesse d’Orée’. The Keats Society is famed for the staid facade 
evoked by its name, which hides the reality of its somewhat uncon- 
ventional parties and gastronomic delights. The Dangerous Sports 
Club is, at least, original. Among their more fantastic news-making 
exploits was a plunge by the members from the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge in Bristol on the ends of elastic bands, and another legendary 
feat of the Society was an elegant meal they enjoyed on a rocky 
island in the fastness of the Atlantic. Oxford has the reputation of 
being less politically active than Cambridge, but the Oxford Union has 
had a variety of distinguished visitors including Richard Butler, Mary 
Whitehouse, Sir Robin Day (an ex-Union President), Richard Stilgoe, 
Nigel Rees, Mervyn Bragg, and John Williams. 


Oxford University is surrounded by the aura of its own ancient 
history. My college (Worcester) has its own ghost. Sir Robert Dudley 
was reported to have murdered his wife Amy Robsart in 1560 by 
pushing her downstairs, and apparently she is sometimes heard 
running down the stairs into the quadrangle. Christchurch gives 
problems to those unaware of the vagaries of the College bell “Great 
Tom’. Five past nine is, in fact, nine o’clock by the Oxford meridian 
and originally marked curfew time. At this time every night it rings 
one hundred and one times, that being the number of the foundation 
members. Above the gateway to the College there is an impressive 
collection of coats of arms of College benefactors, including Henry 
VIII, Charles II and Wolsey. 


The ceremonies of the University used to take place in St. Mary’s 
Church, until it was felt that the rowdy disputes that used to accom- 
pany them were unsuitable for the church. The Sheldonian Theatre is 
now the customary venue for such occasions, and needless to say, are 
now quite polite affairs. Christopher Wren’s design for the Sheldonian 
was inspired by the open-air theatre of Marcellus in Rome, which he 
knew from an engraving. Its ceiling was a great engineering feat for 
the time as it was too wide for beams of a single length. The Old 
Ashmolean Museum stands nearby, dating from the early Renaissance 
period. Much of the Oxford English Dictionary has been compiled 
there in the past. The Radcliffe Camera stands in the area between the 
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old schools and St. Mary’s. When it was built in the mid-eighteenth 
century it was the only round library in England. 

Many of the Oxford legends are associated with one of the oldest 
of its institutions, the examination. Bearing a sword (apparently, a 
pistol will not do) entitles you to order a drink during your examina- 
tion. The end of examinations obviously gives opportunity for ex- 
uberant celebrations. There are always hordes of university police, 
or ‘bulldogs’ as they are called, to control the flying corks and showers 
of champagne. Traditionally, the town-police are not allowed to 
interfere. 

It is clearly impossible to include in a short article all those 
aspects which go to make up an undergraduate’s life in Oxford. Above 
all, it is a place where one can be individualistic and indulge one’s 
fantasies. If you feel that a Society is lacking then you found one. 
Some use their time as a once-and-for-all chance to have a last fling 
before the rigours of earning a living, but most students find the right 
balance between commitment and enthusiasm for their subject, with- 
out denying themselves some of the delights which Oxford perennially 
offers. 

MIRANDA FORD 


IMPRESSIONS OF CAMBRIDGE 


I went up to Emmanuel College, Cambridge in October 1979, after 
three very enjoyable years at the RCM. After a year in Cambridge, 
what are my reactions to this radically different way of life? 

A unique feature of Oxford and Cambridge is the college system. 
In Cambridge there are twenty-nine colleges, varying in size from 
three hundred to fifteen hundred students. The colleges are 
self-governing—each like a small, self-contained city state, and fiercely 
protecting its own individualistic character. The colleges are residen- 
tial. One eats, sleeps, and for the most part, lives and works within 
the confines of the college walls. This can lead to a cloistered exist- 
ence, where one can easily lose interest in the affairs of the outside 
world, and where the pressures on students elsewhere do not exist. 
It is a pampered life. Rooms are cleaned, laundry is washed, and cook- 
ing is unnecessary. College meals are generally of a high quality, and 
very cheap. There is the uniqueness of a formal evening meal, where 
students and dons together are served by candlelight—three courses 
cost little over £1. It is probable that no student anywhere else in the 
world enjoys such a high standard of living. The buildings, grounds, 
art treasures and unique atmosphere of each college add their own 
contribution to the wealth of experience that can be gained from 
Cambridge life. 

Terms are eight weeks in length. Each student is assigned to a 
supervisor—a don or research student—who is responsible for that 
student’s education in regular supervision periods. Lectures are not 
compulsory, and despite being geared towards examinations, many 
students take this to mean ‘not necessary’. The University as a whole 
has about ten thousand students, of whom two hundred are reading 
Music. One often imagines Cambridge to be a hothouse of academic 
work. This is far from the truth. One is free to do as much or as little 
work as one pleases, with the constant temptation of a full-time social 
life looming large! In the summer term, social life is replaced with full- 
time intensive revision as examinations approach. A contagious 
paranoia spreads throughout the University of a magnitude unheard 
of at RCM. It is a life or death conflict! 
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Most colleges have their own chapel which acts as the parish 
church for the college community. Two of the colleges, of course, have 
world-famous choirs, but every college chapel has its own choir, 
largely drawn from members of that college. Standards vary widely, 
but any student in the University can find one of the smaller chapel 
choirs to sing in, and thus enjoy a rewarding experience in church 
music found in very few other educational institutions. The administra- 
tion and training of these choirs is in the hands of the college organ 
scholar. It makes considerable demands on his time and energy (and in 
many cases, tact!) but is a unique, and invaluable training for the 
student organist. 


Music-making in Cambridge and the course work of a student 
reading music are totally separate. Practical music plays a very small 
part in the music degree—the final examination is possible without a 
note of music being played at all! The course is designed, as one would 
expect, with its major emphasis on an academic training to a very high 
level. There are, however, plenteous opportunities for everyone— 
music and non-music student alike—to make music in Cambridge. The 
Cambridge University Music Society (C.U.M.S.) organises two orches- 
tras and a choir of two hundred and fifty drawn from the University. 
The Cambridge University Music Club (C.U.M.C.) organises regular 
Saturday evening concerts at the Music Faculty concert hall in West 
Road—a new, superb, and fully-equipped music school. 


Every college attempts to provide an active musical life for its 
members, but with so tew music students in each college, it is often 
very difficult to obtain an acceptable standard in group music at 
college level. Concerts, sometimes of large-scale works, are attempted 
within the colleges with players whose abilities are totally inadequate, 
and with little or no rehearsal. The quantity of concerts such as these 
makes some aspects of Cambridge musical lite very depressing. Also, 
it is a sad truth that some of the better musicians who play to a high 
standard in C.U.M.S. and C.U.M.C. often have neither the time nor 
the inclination to assist with music in their own colleges. Obviously, 
a Cambridge college is not a conservatoire of music, and this 
dichotomy of a high academic standard in the University as a whole, 
and very low periorming standard in most of the individual colleges 
will probably never be resolved. Cambridge audiences—consisting 
largely of non-musicians—tend to be hyper-critical, with a vehemence 
rarely found even amongst music students themselves! Despite this, 
Cambridge has much to offer the musician. It is possible to meet a 
large number of non-musicians, and consequently to cultivate a wide 
fieid of interests. To study at Cambridge is to experience a small part 
of a great and continuously developing society—a society stretching 
back to the thirteenth century. In later life it will be a treasured 
experience—one radically different from, but entirely complementary 
to the equally unique and greatly treasured experience of three years 
at the Royal College of Music. 

GARY COLE 


LEGACY 


The late Hon James Smith requested that his Steinway ‘C’ piano should remain 
on loan to Sir Keith and Lady Falkner during their lifetime, and left £2,000 to 
be devoted in the first instance to the purchase of further volumes of the New 
Mozart Edition (the first volumes having been presented by the Hon James Smith 
during his lifetime). 
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OBITUARY 
FRANK MERRICK— A TRIBUTE 


The following is an account of the oral tribute given by Michael Gough 
Matthews, Vice-Director and Director of Studies and former pupil of the late 
Frank Merrick, CBE, M.Mus., FRAM, FRCM, Hon.FTCL, on 30 April 1981, the 
95th anniversary of his birth, in the presence of members of his family, friends 
and students, prior to a performance of his completion of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony. Dr Norman Del Mar conducted the RCM Symphony Orchestra. 


It is a great privilege to have the opportunity of speaking about the late 
Frank Merrick and paying tribute to his memory and his wide reaching musical 
gifts. We are very glad that so many of his family, friends and admirers can be 
here. 


I learnt from my lessons that it seemed there were very few major keyboard 
works with which Frank Merrick was unfamiliar—from the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book right through the classical and Romantic periods to the more recent works 
of Prokofiev, Bax and Rawsthorne. He was always able to sit at the piano and 
illustrate by means of many different examples, a point concerning style, pedalling, 
harmony or phrasing, etc. Although much is rightly made of his early training 
under Leschetizky, the legendary Polish teacher of Paderewski, Schnabel and 
Moisewitch, to name but three of his famous pupiis, those of us who came to know 
Frank Merrick may agree with me that he would have been a remarkable musician 
wherever he had trained. 


His self-discipline and moral courage, strengthened no doubt by having suffered 
imprisonment for nearly two years as a conscientious objector to military service 
in the First World War, were reflected in his own work and playing. Until very 
late in life he possessed absolute security of technique and a striking interpretative 
sincerity. His quiet modesty hid dynamic energy and an iron will; he seemed to 
me to be untouched by self-interest, ambition or regard for worldly success. 

Born in Bristol on 30 April exactly 95 years ago today, he was taken at the 
age of twelve to play to Paderewski who advised his parents that he should study 
in Vienna with Leschetizky. Of these years in Vienna Frank had much to Say, 
and they were undoubtedly a source of great inspiration to him, surrounded as he 
was by some of the finest young pianists the world has ever known. On his return, 
still a teen-age boy, Frank Merrick’s first London recital was given in 1903 in the 
Bechstein ‘Hall, later to be re-named the Wigmore Hall. Subsequent tours in 
England and Australia, both as soloist and accompanist to Dame Clara Butt took 
place before the First World War. 

In 1910 he succeeded Egon Petri as Professor at the Royal Manchester College 
of Music where he remained until his appointment to the RCM in 1929. Retirement 
in 1956 brought an immediate invitation from Trinity College of Music to join its 
staff where he remained until 1975, thus drawing to a close a teaching career of 
more than 65 years. 

There is so much that could be mentioned in what must of necessity be far 
too brief a verbal tribute to do justice to such a very long life devoted to furthering 
the cause of all that is finest in music. If the benefits of his teaching are to be 
summarized, I would like to say that from the first lesson he grasped the very 
root of the problem of improving one’s playing; by a variety of ingenious means 
he showed the performer how to begin to listen critically and objectively to his 
own playing, thus revealing that hours of repetitive practice are useless unless 
accomp2nied by the most careful analytical listening and thought. “Hark at them” 
he would say passing by a suite of practice rooms, “consolidating their mistakes.” 

Frank Merrick advocated silent score reading, silent practice on the surface of 
the keys and the silent conducting of the work to be performed. These methods 
give the performer limitless opportunities to foster his musical imagination since 
he is freed from the shackles of his technical limitations. Endless studies were 
derived from difficult passages which required the student to be able to alter the 
rhythmic patterns at will and to transpose info anv key. Sometimes to these skills 
was added that of crossing hands so that the right hand would be playing two 
octaves lower than written and the left hand an octave above. In a Fugue the 
singing of each part in turn. whilst plaving those remaining was a new fest of 
musicianship and co-ordination for most of us; it was, of course, an invaluable 
means of gaining detailed knowledge of the contrapuntal lines and secure memor- 
izing of the score. 
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Frank Merrick’s views on pedalling would probably go a long way towards 
filling a sizeable book on the subject. Certainly, his deep understanding of the 
relationship of the sustaining pedal to the harmonic content and rhythmical 
emphasis of the piece was unrivalled. It is perhaps a pity that some of the pedal 
markings to be found in his editions are not accompanied by a footnote describing 
the kind of touch necessary to render the pedalling fully successful. His pupils will 
doubtless remember having to play a bar or so over and over again, each time 
with a different pedalling. Thus we were trained to be very flexible in our approach 
so that we would be able to cope with any situation in performance, with any 
piano, and with any kind of acoustical difficulty. ‘Lessons, whilst very stimulating, 
were often very hard work. Certainly, his skill when manipulating pianistic 
sonorities was remarkably finely judged. His ability to pedal through changing 
harmonies, perhaps in a long crescendo, illustrated that clarity could sometimes 
be more effectively obtained by incisive touch and scrupulous care in tonal balance 
than by merely changing the pedal. 

However, whilst Frank Merrick was a perfectionist in everything he under- 
took it must not be thought that he was in any way a martinet. He found it very 
amusing when an unaccustomed fingering, combined with complicated syncopated 
pedalling, resulted in ‘disaster’ for the pupil at the first attempt. We were taught 
to laugh at ourselves and he showed us that disappointment could be replaced by 
feelings of achievement and greater technical skill as a result of a true understand- 
ing of the cause of our difficulties. 

He was that very rare kind of teacher, in that what he taught could be related 
not just to a particular passage but to all one’s playing. He did not teach to 
prepare a student for a mere event, be it an important ‘concert, examination or a 
competition, but rather to prepare that student for a life-time of playing. The funda- 
mental principle was exposed before its connection to a particular passage in a 
particular piece was made clear. Thus Frank Merrick’s teaching remains vivid for 
me and ever more meaningful 25 years after my last lesson with him. 

His wide-ranging interests encompassed amongst others an enthusiasm for the in- 
ternational language Esperanto, and a belief, when it was not generally held, in 
Women’s Suffrage; he was a strict vegetarian, teetotaller and a pacifist. His score 
reading from the full score of the orchestral accompaniments to piano concertos 
was a revelation in the simulation of orchestral colour and texture. He gave sonata 
recitals over very many years with Henry Holst, the eminent Danish violinist who 
was formerly leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. In a recent detter to the 
Director, Henry Holst has said that his career would have been far less interesting 
in England without Frank Merrick’s friendship and collaboration. The Viola d’Amore 
Society elected him its President, and the founder, Montague Cleeve, will no doubt 
recall the compositions which Frank Merrick dedicated to the Society. 

However, his skill as a craftsman, and more particularly his deep insight into 
the music of Schubert had recognition of an unusual kind. In 1928 the Columbia 
Gramophone Company announced an International Competition for the composition 
of two additional movements for Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. I believe it is 
possible that entries were submitted anonymously; at any rate, I have not been 
able to ascertain the names of other competitors, The result, however, was that the 
First Prize was awarded to Frank Merrick. 

It would surely please him greatly to know that his Scherzo and Finale are 
to be played today since he was justly proud of this achievement. 

We are greatly indebted to Norman Del Mar and our Symphony Orchestra for 
their willingness to play through the Symphony today and, subsequently, the two 
movements by Frank Merrick. This performance will conclude a heart-felt tribute 
to a remarkably gifted musician and a dearly-beloved man. 


DR ALLAN WALTER BUNNEY 


The death occurred on December 2nd of Dr Allan Bunney. Born in 
Leicester in 1905 and educated there, his musical training was at the RCM. He 
gained the degree of D.Mus. (London) at the age of 26. Dr Bunney was organist 
of Christ Church, Hampstead, from 1927 to 1939, and taught at Westminster 
City School and Dame Alice Owen School. Wartime evacuation to Tonbridge of the 
former of these schools led to his appointment as Director of Music at Tonbridge 
School in 1941 where he served until his retirement in 1967. To the end of his days 
he possessed a youthful enthusiasm and zest for life that particularly appealed 
to the adolescent boys whose education through music became his life’s work. 
In 1946 he founded the Tonbridge Philharmonic Society, one of the very few 
combined choral and orchestral societies in the country and was its conductor 
for 12 years, being succeeded by Vernon Handley. For thirty years he was an 
examiner for the Associated Board and also a snecial commissioner for the 
RSCM and, in 1949, was President of the Music Masters’ Association. Dr 
Bunney was active also in the Masonic world, holding for two years, the position 
of Organist of the Masonic Grand Lodge. 


JOHN CULLEN 
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ERIC GRITTON—9th May 1889 - 25th February 1981 


All of those who were privileged to make music with Eric Gritton will ever 
think of him with deep affection and gratitude, for the many hours of intense 
pleasure he gave us, and of his modest and lovable personality. He had all the 
qualities of the true musician—a wonderfully gentle and serene nature, an acute 
ear tor voice or instruments other than his own, a built-in sense of taste, and 
a sensitivity to the slightest nuance. He was a skilled pertormer on his own 
instruments, piano and organ, having an impressive technique equal to any 
demands. These technical skills were but a means to an end,-.the highest possible 
standard of performance and artistry. Like the true musician who has more than 
one string to his bow, he was also a gifted composer, with a consummate 
knowledge of the art, It was this, perhaps, that gave him such understanding 
of the works of other composers and complete integrity to his powers of 
interpretation. 

His musical talents appeared early in life, for he was a chorister at King’s 
College, Cambridge. He once proudly showed me a photo of his young self at 
the age of eleven, leading the procession of choristers as a solo boy. He won 
a scholarship to the Royal College of Music, becoming a pupil of Sir Walter 
Parratt for the organ, and Sir Charles Stanford for composition. Eventually, he 
won the College’s most coveted award, the Mendelssohn Scholarship. This took 
him to Rome for his various studies where he had some piano lessons with 
Mme Carrefio wnom he admired as a pianist, perhaps more than any other ot 
her generation. So he had a splendid background for his fine musical career, 
backed by his father who was the organist of Reigate Parish Church for forty 
years; it was not long before he found himself much in demand as an accom- 
panist and chamber music player. 

In 1928 he married Dorothea Hinde, a violinist and pupil of Isolde Menges, 
to whom they were both related as some sort of cousins. But in the same year 
that they married, his father died, so the couple then decided to live in Reigate 
and he took over the post of organist from his father and remained in that 
post for sixteen years. What a record of devoted service to Reigate Parish 
Church by father and son—fifty-six unbroken years! 

Meanwhile, Eric was steadily increasing his quiet reputation in the musical 
world, working with some of the finest artists like Albert Sammons, Vera 
Kantrovitch, Lionel Tertis, the Jessie Snow Quartet, and the Bernard Richards 
Quartet with whom he had a long association. Broadcasting frequently, he was 
also in evidence with the principal symphony orchestras. All the time, of course, 
he had his responsibilities as organist at the Parish Church, but occasionally 
he took on other important work, such as a weekend in charge of all the music 
at Winchester Cathedral and other places. 

For sixteen years he was accompanist for the Leith Hill Festival, where he 
became closely associated with Vaughan Williams whom he so greatly admired. 
One will never forget the annual performance of the St Matthew Passion at 
Dorking, with its controversial piano continuo part written by Vaughan Williams, 
and realised so magically by Eric. One can still see that great figure of Uncle 
Ralph brooding over choir and orchestra, and never leaving the rostrum even at 
the interval. 

_It was in the field of chamber music that one felt so privileged to work 
with Eric. His knowledge of all the major works, and his mastery of all the 
difficult piano parts were quite outstanding. He had a most accurate ear, the 
ear of a string player for intonation, and he could not bear pianos that had 
been carelessly tuned, so he always packed a large tuning handle in his suit- 
case if he was going to the unknown! I remember his coming to one of our 
Ministry of Education Courses for a chamber concert where the piano was the 
best that we could hire, and that was not much. After the rehearsal he took off 
his coat and got to work on the tuning pins—rather viciously, for Eric. Meanwhile 
an official who had not then met Eric turned up and angrily attacked him: ‘This 
piano was tuned before it was delivered. What do you think you are doing?’ 
Eric quietly replied, ‘I am just the performer at the concert tonight, and I cannot 
bear to play out of tune.’ Collapse of official! 

Eric was on the staff of the RCM for many years and was also the official 
accompanist when required for any special occasion, but it is sad to relate that 
he never seemed to have had any really talented pupils allocated to him, and 
he was far too modest to complain. This rare modesty meant that the more 
ruthless and hard-boiled got the better talent and publicity. But those who knew 
Eric were not deceived. It is good to know that he enioyed his accomnanying 
class in which a few highly distinguished musicians like Alexander Gibso~ and 
John Birch fullv annreciated his worth It has been said, ‘There are two supreme 


accompanists—BRITTEN and GRITTON.’ 
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In 1948 a highly successful partnership with the famous violinist Alfredo 
Campoli developed. This was to last for about ten busy fruitful years, and 
involved many recitals in this country, and occasionally on the continent. They 
broadcast frequently and made many fine recordings for Decca, notably a special 
tribute to Kreisler. 


Eric had a great sense of humour that would erupt at odd moments. I 
was giving a lecture recital with him for a music club, and must have been 
talking about something to do with the ‘time’ of an illustration. I leant over to 
him sitting at the piano and just asked him to give me the time of the next bit 
of music we were going to play. He wickedly and deliberately misunderstood 
me as he replied, with a most innocent expression on his face, ‘About 7.30, I 
think! On another occasion when we were rehearsing, he suddenly stopped 
playing and exclaimed angrily, ‘Bernard! You must not hang on to that b-b-b-B 
flat so long .. . I never thought of you as a P-P-Prima Donna!” 


But what of Eric Gritton, the man himself, and his beloved wife Dorothea, 
who was so appallingly stricken with polio in 1940, when she and the children 
were living in Wrexham as evacuees? Ever since that frightful catastrophe, 
Dorothea was confined to a wheel-chair, with her legs stretched in front of her. 
For thirty years Eric devotedly and selflessly put her needs before those of his 
career. In 1967 it became necessary for Dorothea to receive more intense nursing. 
In order to sustain her with much needed companionship, Eric gave up his house 
and Steinway in Reigate and joined his wife in a nursing home. For the last 
six years of Dorothea’s life they shared just one room, Eric never leaving her 
side. I have never admired him more than at this time, yet he continued doing 
paper work, correcting exam papers, proof-reading, and above all, arranging. 
He told me with his quiet uncomplaining voice, ‘You see, I am lucky really to 
have a friend nearby who occasionally lets me use his piano.’ This serene 
attitude to life was typical of Eric. 


After Dorothea died in 1973, he returned to make his home with Belinda, 
his beloved eldest daughter, who became his mainstay. The family celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday, when he was in splendid form, though annoyed with 
himself at having a piano again, yet no longer able to play as he wanted to; 
co-ordination had become a problem. When my wife and I saw him not long 
before he died, he seemed wonderfully relaxed and at peace, This pure serenity 
of mind was part of his whole personality and was why we all loved him. He 
was, indeed, one of those musicians with whom we can associate some words 
of Robert Browning: 


. .. But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know. 
BERNARD SHORE 


ERIC GRITTON—A POSTSCRIPT 


I should like to add a short tribute to the memory of Eric Gritten, the 
musician who combined such a rare talent with an equally rare modesty. Two 
stories (of many possible) may serve to illustrate these qualities. 


It is well known that Vaughan Williams thought so highly of Eric that he 
described him as ‘the best musician he had ever met’. 


At one time, the train service from Dorking to Victoria boasted a really 
splendid train that departed from Dorking at 9.55 a.m. and arrived at Victoria 
thirty-five minutes later, Anybody who was anybody tended to travel by that 
train, and on one occasion V.W. and Eric met and travelled up together, V.W. 
carrying the score of his Sixth Symphony, destined for OUP, Eric, naturally, 
asked to see it, and V.W.’s own words pay tribute to Eric’s keen eye: ‘I thought 
I'd been through that score with a tooth-comb, but Eric spotted three wrong 
notes before we got to Sutton.’ 


My second story concerns the Proms. Eric had been engaged to play an 
important orchestral piano part—maybe Petrouchka, or perhaps The Miraculous 
Mandarin—at all events, a part demanding a very high degree of skill, but not 
a piano concerto. The conductor, at that time very concerned with establishing 
his own position, impressed it upon Eric that he must not walk on to the 
platform in such a manner as to invite applause. Eric remonstrated with his 
customary gentleness and his inimitable stammer; ‘I can’t very well c-crawl under 
the p-piano.’ As it turned out, the front rows of the ‘Prom’ were entirely filled 
with RCM students, many of them Eric’s pupils. Eric received, literally, ‘a 
standing ovation’—quite contrary to the conductor’s carefully laid plans. 


RUTH DYSON 
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FRANK PROBYN N 


Frank Probyn died on February 15th 1981, at the age of ninety-two. He 
came from a distinguished line of horn players which stretched back well into 
the last century, and his father was the outstanding horn player of the Midlands 
in his day. 


Having already. played under Hans Richter and Beecham, as well as 


mons to investigate ‘breaches in the Laws of War’. This task lasted for nearly 
two years and then the call came to return to music and proved to be stronger 
than the pull of Oxford. 

Firstly, the LSO invited him to play at both the Leeds and Gloucester 
Festivals, and secondly, Sir Hugh Allen offered him in 1920 the appointment of 
horn professor at College, as Successor to Adolf Borsdorf—the most prized of 
honours (he always maintained), in view of his great esteem for the man who 
had been his professor at College. 

He played with the LSO until the early years of broadcasting, and then 
joined the BBC Symphony Orchestra. In 1932 he moved to the LPO during the 
heady days of its inception, where he stayed until Sir Thomas Beecham assembled 
his last great orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic. 

Although during the course of his long career he played under the outstand- 
ing conductors and in the leading orchestras of his time, it is with teaching that 
his career is identified. If he was a demanding teacher, he asked no more of his 
pupils than he asked of himself—total integrity and commitment to the music 
and a strong self-discipline. Moreover, his calm military bearing which earned 
him the sobriquet of ‘The Major’ masked great sensitivity. Above all, he set 
standards. 

He was elected FRCM in 1956, and his years of so-called retirement were 
warmed and enriched by the unfailing friendship of his many one-time pupils. 
College was a cornerstone of his life and sustained him to the end. 


DOUGLAS MOORE 


LADY DELIA PEEL 


My sister Delia was a very remarkable woman. Within a fortnight of her 
dying at the age of 91, she was learning Spanish verse, making up to date her 
scrap-book, teaching one of her smallest great nephews to read. At well over 
eighty she passed her ‘A’ level in French, and the same year she won the Duet 
Prize in the County competitions, playing bass in two of Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances. 

Her early life was a happy mixture of music, accompanying my mother on 
her Strad (it was“never called a violin or fiddle!), learning the ’celio and piano 
in Northampton—and going to hear good music in London. There Was always 
an ‘ensemble’ going on in any room that was not being used for something 


she grew up, her College days were exciting and she never seemed: to “have 
forgotten the maxims of Dannreuther, or Sir Hubert Parry’s advice—or the 
horror of the cats in the restaurant (she never called it canteen; perhaps it 
wasn’t one then). She never forgot the staff either. I heard less. of her fellow 
students except for one, called Edith and I have always longed to know who 
she was. Her link with the College was a lifetime joy to her. 

I think it was music which, of all the arts, spoke to her the most. She 
knew the best and always went to look for it. When she married, she gave up 
playing, as her husband, a very charming, very clever man, had no ear or liking 
for music of any sort, so she filled her life with books and politics, and was 
of great service to a large number of people. When Sidney Peel died, she 
became Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen and it was then that young people started 


to see her regularly. 


Her 90th birthday concert was the most moving occasion—a packed 
church to hear Vivaldi’s Gloria beautifully sung, and champagne to toast her 
afterwards. She was grateful to have been allowed to live for so long; grateful 
for the blessings of affection and love she received so plentifully, and the 
changes on the face of people in society worried her not one bit. 

She loved it all with burning interest. We shall not see anyone like her 
again. 

MARGARET DOUGLAS-HOME 


DEATHS 


GRITTON, Eric William, 25 February 1981. 
LAW, Winifred, 15 March 1981. 

MERRICK, Frank, '19 February '1981. 

NEWTON, Ivor, 211 April 1981. 

PEEL, Lady Delia, 16 January ‘1981. 

PROBYN, Frank, 15 February 1981. 

WINTER, Lt-Col Archibald, 19 February 1981. 
WYKEHAM-GEORGE, Gethyn, 11 January 11981. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Awards 
The National Youth Orchestra gave the three folowing Awards: 

MICHAEL COLLINS (Principal Clarinet)—the Bulgin Medal and Lloyds Bank 
Award; 

RUSSELL THACKERAY (Principal Viola)—the Peter Morrison Award: 

DAVID HOCKINGS (Principal Percussionist)—the Chairman’s Prize. 


JACQUELINE NELMES has been awarded £350 by the Gwent Foundation for 
advanced study. 


PHILIP BERG won the Turpin Prize in the January 1981 FRCO examination. 
MARGARET FINGERHUT has been selected by the Greater London Art Association 


as a Young Musician 1981. The award carries sponsorship for 1981/2 and 
1982/3. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR RUTH GIPPS celebrated her sixtieth birthday by conducting the London 
Chanticleer Orchestra at the QEH on 20 February 1981. The concert included 
her Coronation Procession, Piano Concerto, and The Cat. 

THALIA MYERS gave a piano recital at the Wigmore Hall on 14 March 1981 and 
included in her programme the first performance of TIMOTHY SALTER’S 
Perspectives 1-5. 

JONATHAN LLOYD’S ‘Towards the whitening dawn’ was first performed at a 
BBC concert held at the Guildhall School of Music on 4 March and was 
enthusiastically reviewed in The Sunday Times. 

MARK ANTHONY TURNAGE (a current student) was also favourably mentioned 
in The Sunday Telegraph for his string quartet work ‘For Eternity’. He is a 
pupil of John Lambert. 

RALPH NICHOLSON conducted the Guildford Symphony Orchestra at Guildford 
on 28 March 1981 in a concert of music by Bach, Scarlatti, Handel and Haydn. 
The leader was FELIX KOK. 

RICHARD M. LATHAM has been appointed Director of the Music, The Madrigal 
Society. ; 

MARGARET FINGERHUT has recently been giving concerts in the USA. 

DR WILLIAM REED was seventy on 16 October 1980. His Fantasy for Piano 
Quartet was broadcast by the BBC and played by members of the Music 
Group of London as a birthday tribute. 
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ARCM SESSION I, April 1981 
The following are the names of successful RCM candidates. 


Anderson, Stefan William Organ Pp 
Bills, Heather Christine Cello P 
Davidson, Thomas Piano i 
Deng, Ting Hao Violin 124 
Duggan, Thomas Kevin Organ 134 
East, Imogen Clair Violin vk 
Evans, Andrea Noleen’ - Singing P 
Foister, Andrew John Trombone zr 
Hardarson, Arni Piano Ay 
Howe, Peter Lainson Guitar fs 
Keighary, Elizabeth Piano af 
Kotze, Catharina Adriana Piano iP 
Lamah, Robert Piano Honours Pp 
Limniotes, Koullis Violin a: 
Pink, Alison Horn Ly 
Porter, Sandra Singing 1d 
Robinson, Roy Neil Viola A 
Rodwell, Nicholas Clarinet T 
Schiele, Brian Viola r 
Smith, Rodney Saxophone c, 
Steele, Janet Violin ile 
Truman, Paul Horn T 
Wallis-Newport, Caroline Jane Piano qT: 
Yeoh Ean Mei, Doreen Piano 2B 
Yip, Wing Sie Piano T 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS BENJAMIN. THE CRAFT OF MODAL COUNTERPOINT (Collier/ 
McMillan). 


Described as a ‘practical approach’, this book is intended for students 
seeking to learn how to write in sixteenth century style, rather than for 
theoretical specialists in the subject. Great emphasis is laid on urging students to 
become familiar with actual music, and many representative examples are in- 
cluded. 

The method adopted (for class instruction) ‘eschews the species as inherently 
unmusical’, and the author seeks to ‘preserve the advantage of the species’ by 
graded exercises in analysis, etc. The crucial question must surely be, does the 


The musical examples, including six two-part motets by Lassus, are good, 
but from a purely didactic point of view I cannot feel that this book provides 
anything which is not already available more clearly and helpfully elsewhere. 


GERALD SMITH 
BASIC ATONAL THEORY. By John Rahn. (Longman Inc., New York, 1980— 
£8.50.) 


Of the two hundred references in the bibliography of ‘Basic Atonal Theory’, 
half of that number are for articles in the American journal ‘Perspectives of 
New Music’. For those who find such journals rather formidable technical reading, 
this new book will (in the author’s words) ‘give you a leg-up’. 

In recent years the quest for a Systematised mode of analysis for atonal 
music has graduated from the journals to books such as George Perle’s ‘Twelve- 
tone Tonality’, Allen Forte’s ‘The Structure of Atonal Music’, and ‘The Harmonic 
Organisation of The Rite of Spring’. In varying degress they all translate musical 


is self-evident. Well-known and perfectly understood relationships have to be 
re-learned according to a neutral code of numbers. 
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The book is organised around the analyses of Webern’s Symphonie, Op. 21, 
and Schénberg’s Farben, Op. 16 no. 3. In relation to these works there are 
four chapters of detailed explanation of a theoretical system which (the author 
claims) can be adapted to analyse all atonal music. The purpose is to provide 
a theory for the analysis of the ‘keystone’ works of Schénberg, Berg and Webern, 
comparable to tonal theory books which concentrate on Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, 

Rahn begins by explaining the use of integers for a model of pitch structure, 
defining pitch interval and pitch class according to the numerical code. He 
describes the basic function of pitch class transposition, inversion, compound 
and multiplicative operations, The third chapter, on basic operations, discusses 
the classification of sets and lines of pitches into types, and their application 
to analysis. The degree of symmetry of the types in prime and transposed forms 
is considered with the union and disunion of inversionally symmetrical sets. 


The final chapter, ‘Common-tone Theorems’, explains multiplicity, interval 
content and interval vector. The ramifications of these categories are explained 
further under headings such as ‘Hexachordal Combinatoriality’. 


While applauding the real merit of a book that achieves what it sets out 
to do, warning lights flash when the system is used to force connections where 
they do not exist. For instance, the support given to Benjamin Boretz’s assumption 
that the Tristan Prelude can be classed as ‘atonal, even serial (in) organisation’ 
because, supposedly, it defies tonal analysis) is not justifiable. Wagner could 
not have been aware of such proto-serial possibilities. The author’s failure to 
distinguish between numerical and musical laws is most apparent here. 

By concentrating almost entirely on pitch relationships, the system seems 
unbalanced. The reader may find it difficult to achieve a true perspective of the 
relevant music by such an exclusive preoccupation with pitch and interval. 

Rahn recommends the book for use in course work, providing notes for the 
teacher and an appendix of answers to exercises within the book. Perhaps it 
would be most useful for private reading together with other literature which 
might compensate for the author’s rather one-sided approach. As an aid 
towards exploring the complexities of so much present-day research the book 
is invaluable, but I am not convinced that the system itself can reflect the ways 
of the imagination implicit in a composer’s methods. 

The only misprints that spring out are on page 21, definition 2, line 8: 
+ 3 + 9 = 6, should, of course, read: — 3 + 9 = 6. And on page 78, Example 
1, line 3, bar 2 should read E sharp. 

EDWIN ROXBURGH 


UNDERSTANDING MUSIC. By Antony Hopkins (J, M. Dent Ltd., £6.95.) 


Let me say at the outset that I think this is a most interesting and 
fascinating study. 

Anyone who knows the work of Antony Hopkins as a lecturer, broadcaster 
or writer will hardly be surprised to find the book immensely readable but may 
well be amazed at the range of its contents. 

Problems of actually understanding the dots, etc., whieh. we call musical 
notation are as old as music itself and will always present any musician with 
baffling difficulties. 

Mr. Hopkins is equally illuminating in explaining, most convincingly it 
seems to me, such things as key, modulation, tonality, etc., as he is in helping 
the listener to come to terms with the challenges presented by such diverse 
works as Webern’s Six Bagatelles and Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge. 

In the ‘Author’s Note’ Mr. Hopkins clearly hopes to direct his book to the 
general music lover and with this in mind has added both an Appendix and a 
Glossary of rudiments. ; 

Of course, these may well help the reader to avoid being baffled by complex 
musical examples, but I feel that a basic knowledge of these is really necessary 
to get most from the book. 

However, this is a minor quibble and must not deter anyone from investing 
in the book. I am sure that most musicians could well learn a great deal from 
it and will refer to it constantly. 

JOHN BARSTOW 
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GOING ON SEVENTY. By Harvey Phillips (Stringer Briggs Stockley & Co., 
60/62 Richmond Road, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. £2.00.) 


This is a most entertaining revelation of a distinguished musician’s attitude 
to life; ong of ‘take it or leave it!’, music is all that matters. 


‘Jimfmy’, as we who know and love him can testify, has that great sense of 
humour one always.-associates with ’cellists; the picture of the Author practising 
is a typical example. He discusses a wide range of musical activities, from the 
soloist’s point of view, from his great experience as a chamber music player, as a 
teacher, and finally as a conductor. . 


When he directed the RCM Chamber Orchestra it made enviable history for 
the College, both at home and abroad. 


This short book conjures up nostalgic memories and gives much food for 
thought to all students embarking on a musical career. 


BERNARD SHORE 
N.B. Copies of this book may be obtained from The RCM Union Office. 


" MUSIC REVIEWS 


IMPROVISATION FOR SOLO VIOLA. By Bernard Stevens. (Roberton Publica- 
tions (8 pp), £1.50.) 


For an Improvisation, this is orderly in the extreme. All aware of other 
parts of this composer’s Output would perhaps hardly need telling. Far from 
following a,mere whim of the moment, this is a set of six developing variations, 
culminating in an extended, fugally-inspired, coda. The theme is a rhapsodically- 
shaped 10-bar Adagio, which acts as prelude. Underpinning its many chromatic 
corners is a plain-to-hear invention arising from juxtaposition of four triads: 
A flat and D major, with A and E flat minor. There is virtually no aspect of 
these opening bars which is not explored in the uninterrupted flow of the 
succeeding music. 


The listener’s comprehension of the groundplan is further aided by the 
alteration of a lighter, airier variation as No. 1, returning to a near paraphrase of 
the opening as No, 2. Together, these mark off a kind of first movement to the 
work, The third section is a slightly ironic waltz, made tipsy with slyly misplaced 
beats. This employs a distinctive dialogue effect of the C and G strings in 
contrast with the D and A. This feature, as well as a certain rhythmic affinity, 
appears again in the fugato coda, and another unifying bond is made thereby. 
Here in particular one is made conscious of a care in notation to bring to the 
player’s eye and imagination all the suggested strands of part-writing, part and 
parcel of Bernard Stevens’ essentially polyphonic mind. The skill is lightly worn, 
so that the subtle but easy-seeming use of inversion could pass unnoticed by a 
less than eager analyst, and certainly the contrapuntal implications present one 
challenge to a thoughtful performer. 


For an Improvisation, this is also extremely sober. There are no harmonics, 
no pizzicato, no mute, and absolutely no invitation to dazzle or astonish. 
Nothing is required but good, dependable viola-playing; but that is needed, and 
of some quality. In particular, secure intonation will be vital if the interplay of 
chromatic colour implicit in the jostling of unrelated triads is to be made vivid 
and appealing. But technical matters apart, the performer’s main interpretative 
problem is likely to be maintaining sufficient concentration in music which clearly 
prides itself upon a plain outward aspect. 


The Improvisation has double College affiliations, not only through its com- 
poser, but in its dedication to his daughter, Cathy, who attended RCM as a 
Junior Exhibitioner, later winning a scholarship at RAM, Catherine Stevens 
gave the first performance in October 1976 on BBC Radio Scotland. The text is 
excellently printed, and carefully proofed. My gaze landed on one obviously wrong 
time-signature on page 3, and I am a little puzzled by the minor tenth (from 
low D Sharp) which has to be stretched on page 6. Did father receive a complaint 
about this, I wonder? Or has my gaze landed here upon the only other doubtful 
spot in the publication? 


The high!y continuous nature of the invention means three impossible 
page-turns. This adds spice to the warning, expressed with a fascinating 
varation in wording from the usual: “The copying or duplication of any part 
of this work in any way is illegal and unfair” (my italics). 


STEPHEN DODGSON 
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STRING QUARTET (Canticles of Light), By Richard Blackford. (OUP 1980, 
£4.50.) 


This work was commissioned by the Gabrieli Quartet for the 1979 Brighton 
Festival and is the first to appear from OUP since that house has become the 
sole publisher of this brilliant young composer. Hitherto, Blackford’s reputation 
has been based on his gifts in writing for the theatre and for large-scale choral 
and orchestral resources. As far as I know, this is the first essay into chamber 
music. Having heard this Quartet twice on the radio before seeing the score for 
the first time, I have confidence in expressing a very high opinion of it both 
in respect of content and of command of the resources of the medium. The 
language is close to that of Ravel and Messiaen but it speaks with an individual 
voice. A good professional quartet is needed for its realisation but it nowhere 
approaches the technical demands of, for example, the Barték quartets. 

The title and the headings of the five movements (Flame Transformations, 
Awakening and Child Song, Dance of the Devas, Liebesnacht, Flame Ascending), 
might suggest extravagance in sonorities and programmatic effects, but these 
are not to be found. They seem to serve as stylistic guides to performance 
rather than as the exposition of a philosophy in the manner of Scriabin. The 
dedication to the Greek writer, Arianna Stassinopoulos, however, may point to 
a deeper implication in these headings. The second (Awakening and Child Song) 
and fourth (Liebesnacht) movements are the most subtle and resourceful in 
sonority and texture and the third (Dance of the Devas) the most rhythmically 
inventive. The outer movements, although obviously intentionally related, are 
perhaps rather too alike in rhythm and texture for so short a work. 


BERNARD STEVENS 


EASTER TERM PRIZES 1981 


Ivor James Prize: ie eae Lee eee eR AMANDA TRUELOVE 

Helen’ Just Prize acetate. eS PAS ote ADAM HUNTER 

Ellen’ Marie’ Curtis\Primet tis) Rises eae l. 8 eee eek lst KAREN BRISCOE 

2nd NIGEL CLAYTON 

JOY “Scott “Prize cca iaeier sta. ec eee es in a eons Fs Se ee ROBERT BRIDGE 
Vivian Hamilton Prize—shared ..........0.2...c0cccccceecceeceecs. ( ADRIAN SIMS 

( VANESSA J. LATARCHE 

Clavichord:* Prize tinier rete oe oe Le Sone hi eee te T. KEVIN DUGGAN 

Susan Connell Prize—shared ...... ROBERT BILSON, BEVERLEY LUNT, JAMES BROWN, 


MICHAEL JONES, IMOGEN EAST, JONATHAN GRIFFIN, MELANIE SHROVER, 
KEVIN MCRAE 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 


Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes review in a later issue. 

(a) BOOKS 
Del Mar, Norman. Orchestral Variations—Confusion and Error in the 
Orchestral Repertoire (Eulenberg Books £7.25). 
Goossens, Leon, and Roxburgh, Edwin, The Oboe (Macdonald and Jane’s £3.25). 
Grover, Ralph Scott. Ernest Chausson: The Man and his Music. (The Athlone 
Press £9.50). 
Phillips, Harvey. Going on Seventy (Stringer Briggs Stockley and Co., 
60/62 Richmond Rd., Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. £2.00). 
Russell, John. A Short History of Music, 3rd Edition (paperback). (Harrap 


£4.50). 
Wilkins, Nigel (translator and editor). The Writings of Erik Satie (Eulenberg 
Books—NP), 

(b) MUSIC 


Berkeley, M. Etude des Fleurs for cello and piano (OUP £3.75). 

Kolinski, M. Twenty Dutch Folk Songs for recorder duet (S.A.). (Waterloo 
Music Co. Ltd., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, Roberton Publications—£1.80). 
Thomas, M. A Little Suite for cello (or violin or viola) and piano. (Banks 
Music Publications £0.65). 

Various composers. Modern Guitar Music 2 (ed H. Quine OUP £2.95). 


CONTEMPORARIES RECEIVED 


We are pleased to acknowledge copies of 
15th Bartok Seminar, July 26-August 9, 1981, at Szombathely (brochure). 
London College of Music Magazine, Spring 1981. 
Royal Academy of Music Magazine, Spring 1981. 
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COLLEGE RECORD: Prosrammes 
Spring Term Concerts, 1981 
7 Scholar ~ Associated Board Scholar § Exhibitioner 
January 15 CHAMBER CONCERT 
BACH Sonata No. 5 in e for flute and harpsichord; Michael Cox, Tanya Isaacson§. 
SAINT-SAENS Variations on a theme of Beethoven, Op. 35, for two pianos; 
Graham Fitch, Elizabeth Burleyt. MESSIAEN Regard du Pére and Par Lui tout 


a été fait, from Vingt Regards sur I’Enfant Jésus; Joo Ann Koht piano. POULENC 
Sonata; Helen Rangeley§ violin, Sian Edwards§ piano, 


January 19 INFORMAL CONCERT 

HANDEL Sonata in c¢, Op. 2 No. 8; Kevin McCrae} and Amanda Truelove+ 
cellos, Stephen Gutman? harpsichord, David Newbyy continuo. DEBUSSY 
Estampes (complete); Keith Burston§. POULENC La Courte Paille (Le Sommeil; 
Quelle aventure!; La Reine de Coeur; Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu; Les Anges musiciens; 
Le Carafon; Lune d’Avril); Helen Kucharek§ soprano, Robert Duncan piano. 
PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 2 in d; Benjamin Hall§ piano. 


January 22 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN Sonata Op, 2 No. 3; Barry Douglas} piano. BRAHMS Two songs 
with viola obbligato, Op. 91; Mary Hart mezzo soprano, Christopher Squires 
piano, Amanda Baird viola. BRAHMS Intermezzo Op. 118 No. 1, Intermezzo Op. 118 
No. 2, Capriccio Op. 116 No. 7, Intermezzo Op. 118 No. 6; Dominic Seligman 
piano. BRAHMS Sonata in A Op. 100; David Juritz+ violin, John Lenehan piano, 


January 23 


INFORMAL CONCERT BY THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 
VARESE Octandre, for 8 instruments; Jonathan Burgess? flute, Timothy Watts§ 
oboe, Sheena Balmain clarinet, Nathaniel Harrison bassoon, William Brewer and 
Nicole Morse horns, Kjell-Ake Andersson trumpet, Dag Nilssen trombone, Mary 
Condliffe double bass. STRAVINSKY Septet; Sheena Balmain clarinet, William 
Brewer and Nicole Morse horns, Nathaniel Harrison bassoon, Robert Lockhart 
piano, Simon Ayling violin, Patricia Pollett viola, Jane Salmon cello, Ivor 
Bolton+ conductor. STOCKHAUSEN Zietmasse fiir 5 Holzblaser; Jennifer Vallins 
flute, Julia Shaw§ oboe, Jasmine Huxtable cor anglais, Michael Collins; clarinet, 
Nigel Sandall bassoon, Mr Edwin Roxburgh conductor. SCHOENBERG Kammer- 
symphonie fiir 15 Solo-instrumente, Op. 9; Ivor Bolton} conductor. 


January 26 INFORMAL CONCERT 

MARTINU Sonata No. 1; Michael Cox flute, Tanya Isaacson§ piano, DEBUSSY 
Poissons d’or; Voiles; Feux d’artifice; Mark Bebbington piano. W. DAVIES O na 
byddai’n haf o Lyd; MORFUDD OWEN Gweddi y Pechadur; E. T. DAVIES Inys y 
Plant; Mari Williams+ mezzo soprano, Jane Watts} piano. RAKHMANINOV 
Etudes-Tableaux Op. 39 Nos. 2 and 9; Stephen Gutman} piano. 


January 27 THE RCM SINFONTA’ 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 


MOZART Overture: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; conductor Michael Millard. 
MOZART Clarinet Concerto: Richard Hosford+, BEETHOVEN Symphony No, 6. 


January 28 BBC RADIO 3 INVITATION CONCERT 

R. SAXTON Choruses to Apollo, for orchestra (first performance). A.PART Tabula 
Rasa, for two violins, string orchestra and prepared piano (first UK performance). 
Ernst Kovacic, Andrew Watkinson (violins), Z. DURKO Oratorio; Burial Prayer 
(Halotti Beszéd) for tenor and baritone soli, mixed chorus and orchestra (first 
UK performance). Stuart Kale tenor, Stephen Varcoe baritone, BBC Singers (direc- 
tor John Poole), BBC Symphony Orchestra, leader Bela Dekany, conducted by 
Lionel Friend. 


January 29 CHAMBER CONCERT 


BRAHMS Sonata in E flat, Op. 120 No. 2; Paul Cassidy viola, Sian Edwards$ 
piano. SCHUMANN Song Cycle: Frauenliebe und Leben; Jacqueline Nelmes 
soprano, Christopher Squires piano. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Quintet for wind and 
piano; Christopher Bain flute, Victoria Soames} clarinet, Susan Dent horn, 
Christopher Vale bassoon, Julius Drake piano. 


February 2 INFORMAL CONCERT 

POULENC Trio; Gary Roberts + oboe, Sebastian New bassoon, Tanya Isaacson$ 
piano. K. PILSS Sonatine (1942); Nicholas Cornish oboe, Lawrence Tendler guitar. 
SCHONBERG Vier Lieder, Op. 2; Karen Woodhouse soprano, Stephen Gutman; 
piano. JEAN-MICHEL DAMASE Dix-sept Variations, Op. 22; Lynn Peters§ flute, 
Margaret Tindale oboe, Richard Hosford clarinet, Nathaniel Harrison bassoon, 
Susan Dent horn. ; 
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February 4 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 
leader Sarah Whelan; 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


COPLAND Suite: Appalachian Spring (‘Ballet for Martha’). BEETHOVEN Piano 
Concerto No. 5; Paul Cokert. TSCHAIKOVSKY Serenade in C for string 


orchestra, 


February 5 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 


POULENC Clarinet Sonata; Michael Collins; clarinet, Nigel Claytont piano. 
MESSIAEN ‘Dieu Parmi Nous’ from ‘L’Entant de Nativité’; Jane Watts} organ. 
MIRMONT L’Horizon Chimerique; RAVEL Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée; Robert 
Boschiero bass-baritone, Nigel Claytont piano. E. B. HARPER The Bandit’s Lite; 
SULLIVAN The Lost Chord; W. H. SQUIRE The Watchman; Noel Mannj bass, 
Callum Ross piano. 


February 9 ELECTRONIC MUSIC CONCERT 


Improvised Soundscape (a piece of free improvisation); Peter Chaplin alto and 
tenor trombones, Jay Alan Yim the Stick (the Stick is an electronic string 
instrument recently invented), CARL VINE Gold 3. TRISTRAM CARY Nonet. 
TRIStTRAM CARY Soft Walls. LAWRENCE CASSERLEY Transformations II; 
Noriko Kawai piano, Ian Assersohn, Peter Chaplin, Aidan Fisher and Jay Alan 
Yim electronics, Lawrence Casserley sound balance. 


February 12 OPERA INFORMAL 


BIZET ‘Carmen’, Act III; sung by Findlay Johnstone, Nicholas Greenbury, Robert 
Boschiero, Stephen Salter, Mary Hart, Susan McCulloch, Marilyn Rees, Patricia 
Mason; Peter Lockwood pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, Robert Carsen 
producer. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ‘Riders to the Sea’; sung by Christina Gray, 
Robert Boschiero, Jane Gregory, Sian Woodling, Mary Hart, and the Opera 
School Chorus; Mary Hill pianist, Peter Lockwood conductor, Robert Carsen pro- 
ducer. 

FLOTOW ‘Martha’, Act II; sung by Josephine Jones, Christina Gray, David 
Stowell, Findlay Johnstone, Crispin Caldicott; Stewart Nash pianist, Stewart 
Emerson conductor, John Kentish producer. Narrator: Heather Keens. 


February 13 OPERA INFORMAL 


VERDI ‘Falstaff’, Act II Scene 2 (in Italian); sung by Duncan Smith, Peter Kelly, 
Crispin Caldicott, Stephen Salter, Findlay Johnstone, David Stowell, Jacqueline 
Nelmes, Rebecca Moseley-Morgan, Vicki Shaghoian, Mary Hart; Stewart Emerson 
pianist, David Tod Boyd conductor, John Kentish producer. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ‘Riders to the Sea’; sung by Christina Gray, Robert 
Boschiero, Llinos Haf Williams, Heather Keens, Mary Hart, and the Opera School 
Chorus; Mary Hill pianist, Peter Lockwood conductor, Robert Carsen producer. 
FLOTOW ‘Martha’, Act II; sung by Jane Gregory, Christina Gray, David Stowell, 
Peter Kelly, Duncan Smith; Stewart Nash pianist, Stewart Emerson conductor, 
John Kentish, producer, Narrator: Sian Woodling. 


February 16 INFORMAL CONCERT 


MENDELSSOHN Prelude and Fugue in e, Op. 35; Callum Ross piano, BRITTEN 
Canticle II: Abraham and Isaac, Op. 51; Matthew Spring counter-tenor, Wills 
Morgan tenor, Wayne Marshall} piano. DEBUSSY Three Preludes from Book II: 
Bruyéres; General Lavine—Eccentric; Feux d’Artifice; Christopher Davies§ piano. 
MADELEINE DRING Trio for flute, oboe and piano; Jonathan Myall flute, Jasmine 
Huxtable oboe, Matthew Stanley piano. 


February 18 BBC RADIO 3 INVITATION CONCERT 


VARESE Déserts (version with tape). A. GILBERT Towards Asavari, for piano 
and small orchestra (first London performance). G. KURTAG Messages of the 
late Miss R, V. Troussova (first UK performance). Adrienne Csengery (soprano), 
Peter Lawson (piano), London Sinfonietta, conductor Ronald Zoliman. 


February 20 THE RCM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA! 


leader David Juritzt 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
BEETHOVEN Egmont Overture; conducted by Andrew Mogrelia. SIBELIUS 
Pohijola’s Daughter, Op. 49. DEBUSSY Nocturnes: Nuages; Fétes; Sirénes (with 
section of RCM Chorus). RAKHMANINOV Piano Concerto No, 1 in f sharp; Karen 
Briscoe+ piano, COPLAND Ballet Suite: Billy the Kid. 
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February 24 ABENDLIEDER 


WEBER Two duets; Sian Woodling soprano, Patricia Mason, soprano, Stewart 
Emerson piano. MOZART Two songs; Robert Boschiero bass, Peter Lockwood 
piano. SCHUMANN Four Songs from Op. 25; Christine Boulton soprano, Geoffrey: 


Tranen; Alison West; soprano, Stephen Gutman; piano. SCHUMANN Five songs 
from ‘Frauenliebe ‘und Leben’; Jacqueline 
piano. WEBER Two quartets; Sian Woodling and Patricia Mason sopranos, Stewart 
Emerson tenor, Robert Boschiero bass, Peter Lockwood piano. SCHUBERT Two 
songs; Stewart Emerson tenor, Clive Pollard piano. SCHUBERT Three songs; Sian 
Woodling soprano, Llewellyn Rayappen piano. LISZT Three songs; Heather Keens 
soprano, Stephen Gutman; piano. MAHLER Three Songs; Mari Williams? soprano, 
Stephen Gutman} piano. MAHLER Four songs; Llinos Haf Williams soprano, 
Christopher Squires piano, MENDELSSOHN Two duets; J. STRAUSS Duet: Zepperl- 
Polka, Op. 202; Pamela Jones soprano, Jane Cammack§ mezzo soprano, Llewellyn 
Rayappen piano. Programme devised by Bertha A. Taylor-Stach. 


February 25 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 


leader Sarah Whelan? 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


BOYCE (ed. Finzi) Ode for His Majesty’s Birthday, 1755, and the New Year, 
1779; conducted by Dag Nilssen. DE FALLA Ballet: El Amor Brujo. SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 1 in D. 


February 27 
CONCERT BY THE GUITAR FACULTY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Music by ALONSO MUDARRA, BACH, O. GIBBONS, BYRD, J. BULL, FRANK 
MARTIN, R. JOHNSON, DOWLAND, MICHAEL BERKELEY, ARTHUR WILLS, 
JOHN RUTTER, R. SMITH BRINDLE, and F. TARREGA was performed by Phillip 
Dunn, Susanne Bramson, Ian Jones and Richard Hand (guitar duet), Tom Dupré 
Timothy Wilson (counter tenor) and Timothy Pells (guitar), Roland Gallery, and 
Tsuyoshi Horiuchi, 


March 2 COMPOSERS’ GROUP INFORMAL CONCERT 


JOHN GOODENOUGH Movements for flute and violin; Jeremy Randalls flute, 
Stephen Bryant} violin. IAN ASSERSOHN From the Fixer; Jane Gregory; 
soprano, Melanie Marshall} contralto, Wills Morgan tenor, Noel Mannj bass. 
NICHOLAS CORNISH Trios; Nicholas Cornish oboe/cor anglais, Gary Roberts; 
and Helen Clarke oboes. AIDAN FISHER Four Minute Warning; William Lockhart, 
Noel Mannj, Gerald Kirby, Christopher Stock and Neil Percy percussion, Kevin 
Duggan organ. GABRIEL JACKSON Song for Sax; Peter Whyman (Guildhall) 
soprano saxophone. TIMOTHY STEVENSON Three Impressions; Heather Keens 
soprano, Stephen Gutman;+ piano, NICHOLAS CORNISH Duets: Nicholas 
Cornish oboe/cor anglais, Gary Roberts; oboe. MARK-ANTONY TURNAGE And 
Melting. Nowhere: Dreamscape for chamber ensemble; Michael Millard flute, 
Sheena Balmain clarinet, Sarah Homer bass clarinet, Keith Burston$ celeste, 
Richard Pigg piano, Christopher Stock percussion, Bjorn Petersen and Wendy 
Dyson violins, Russell Thackeray and James Brown violas, Joanna Thomas and 
Sarah Acres cellos, Judith Evans} double bass, conductor Geoffrey Prentice+. 


March 3 GUITAR RECITAL 


VIVALDI Concerto in A; Peter Howe guitar, Wendy Dyson violin, Amanda Baird 
viola, Polly Bollard cello. BACH Prelude and Fugue (Lute Suite No, 2); Jesus 
Alvarez. BACH Sarabande, Gigue and Double (Lute Suite No. 2); Shuko Shibata. 
BACH Adagio and Fugue (Violin Sonata No. 1); Adrian Harrison. FALLA The 
Fisherman’s Song, and the Miller’s Dance; Stephen Malinoff PONCE Concierto 
del Sur (Ist movement); Lawrence Tendler guitar, Ian Assersohn piano. BARRIOS: 
MANGORE Three pieces; David Catling. TANSMAN Prelude and Scherzino, from 
Cavatina Suite; Shuko Shibata. STEVENS Ballade: The Bramble Briar; Michael 
Stockdale. VIVALDI Concerto in D; Michael Stockdale guitar, Wendy Dyson 
violin, Amanda Baird, Polly Ballard cello. 


March 5 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


RAVEL Le Tombeau de Couperin; Andrew Mogrelia conductor. FRANCK Sym- 
phonic Variations; Catherine Riley piano, Roy Stratford conductor. MOZART Aria 
‘Padre Germani’ (Idomeneo); Alison West soprano, Richard Pigg conductor. 
SCHUMANN Symphony No. 3 in E flat; Ivor Bolton; conductor, Leader: Cindy 
Foster7. 
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March 6 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION DRAMA SOCIETY 


NOEL COWARD ‘Hay Fever’ (with original music by Rowland Lee), The cast 
was: Philippa Ibbotson, David Newby, Maxine Symons, Christine Boulton, John 
Upperton, Andrew Field, Melanie Davies, Brian Kay, and Elizabeth Chard. 
Caroline Simcoe-Gerson producer and director, Michael Bowden stage manager, 
Gillian Owens lighting, Sandra Porter make-up. Orchestra conducted by Rowland 
Lee. 


March 9 WIND ENSEMBLES INFORMAL CONCERT 


R. STRAUSS Suite, Op. 4; Jonathan Myall and Luis Toro Martinez flutes, Jasmine 
Huxtable and Hilary Storer oboes, Michael Collins+ and Michael Wight? clarinets, 
Arnaldo Custodio and Steven Kingham bassoons, Elizabeth Brice double bassoon, 
David Pryce, Mary Kaukas, Nicole Morse and Stephen Bell horns. HOROWITZ 
Music Hall Suite (1964); Stephen Mason and Matthew Hart Dyke trumpets, Nicole 
Morse horn, Philip Doddridge trombone, Joseph Hassan tuba. POULENC. Sextet 
(1939); Elizabeth May flute, Stephen West oboe/cor anglais, Sarah Homer 
clarinet, Donald Glass bassoon, David McClenaghan; horn, Anne Richards} piano. 
MOZART Serenade in B flat, K.361; Rachel Ingletony and Brian Kay oboes, Sheena 
Balmain and Nicolette O’Neill clarinets, Helen Alderson and Alison Eales bassett 
horns, Donald Glass and Joanna Wallis bassoons, Robert Harris, Mark Johnsont, 
William Brewer and Rachel Whiting horns, David Heyes double bass. 


March 10 THE RCM SINFONIA 
leader Cindy Foster+ 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 


LYADOV The Enchanted Lake; Richard Pigg conductor. PROKOFIEV Piano Con- 
certo No. 3; Vivian Choit piano. TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony in E flat (No. 7). 


March 12 PRINCE CONSORT BRASS: INFORMAL CONCERT 


E. HOWARTH Processional Fanfare. W. BYRD, (arr. Howarth) The Earl of 
Oxford’s March. Greensleeves (arr. Howarth), J. KOETSIER Brass Symphony Op. 
80. CHRIS HAZELL Cat Suite; Gareth Bimson, Pauline Fisher, Nicholas Thomp- 
son and John Shadock trumpets, Derek Parkins horn, Lindsay Shilling, Dag 
Nilssen, Michael Hext} and Ian Fasham trombones, Kevin Morgan tuba. 


March 12 CHAMBER CONCERT 


STRAVINSKY Concerto in E flat: Dumbarton Oaks (1938); 

conductor Andrew Mogrelia 
Timothy Harrison§ flute, Nicholas Rodwell clarinet, John Leonard bassoon, Kevin 
Abbott and Robert Harris horns, Cindy Fostery, Imogen East§ and Philippa 
Ibbotson violins, Michael Dale, Yukio Endo and Russell Thackeray violas, Miriam 
Lowbury and David Newby? cellos, Paul Speirs and Mary Condliffe double basses. 
BRAHMS Five Songs; Jane Marriott soprano, Julius Drake piano. BAX Legend 
(1929); Paul Cassidy viola, John Lenehan§ piano. BARTOK Suite, op. 14; Claude 
McLean piano. 
STRAVINSKY Suite: The Soldier’s Tale (1918); 

conductor Geoffrey Prenticet 
Nicholas Rodwell clarinet, Stephen Pickett bassoon, David Andrews trumpet, 
Dag Nilssen trombone,. Anthony Lucas percussion, Dara de Cogan§ violin, Mary 
Condliffe double bass. 


March 18 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 
leader Sarah Whelan 


WEBER Overture: Oberon; 
conductor Geoffrey Prentice; 
STRAVINSKY Orpheus: Ballet in three scenes; 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
MOZART Recit. and Aria: ‘Basti, vincesti . . . Ah, non lasciarmi, no’, K.486a. 


Jane Gregory7. 
MOZART Sinfonia Concertante in E flat, K. Anh. 9, for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 


horn and orchestra; 
Nicholas Cornish oboe, Justin Osborne clarinet, John Leonard bassoon, William 


Sykes horn. 
March 19 THE RCM CHORUS and RCM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ELGAR The Dream of Gerontius; 
conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 
leader David Juritzt 


Mary Hart§ alto, Christopher Gillett; tenor, Noel Mannj bass. 
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March 23 EARLY MUSIC DEPARTMENT CONCERT 


VIVALDI Winter, from The Four Seasons; RCM and GSMD Baroque Orchestra 
director Catherine Mackintosh 
Helen Orsler violin, David Wray harpsichord continuo, Elizabeth Andrews cello. 
DANIEL BACHELER Three pieces: Prelude, Galliard and Fantasy; David Parsons 
lute. ZELENKA Trio Sonata no, 4; Timothy Watts§ and Nicholas Cornish oboes, 
Nathaniel Harrison bassoon, Stephen Mair double bass, Adrienne Black harpsichord. 
VIVALDI Stabat Mater: RCM and GSMD Baroque Orchestra 
director Catherine Mackintosh 


David Cordier counter tenor, David Schemer harpsichord continuo, Elizabeth 
Andrews cello. 


March 24 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 
WITOLD LUTOSLAWSKI Dance Preludes; ROBERTO GERHARD Libra; 
conductor TIMOTHY SALTER 


Timothy Harrison§ flute/piccolo, Michael Collins} clarinet, Robert Bilson violin, 
Michael Stockdale guitar, David Hockings percussion, Simon Anderson§ piano. 
GYORGY LIGETI Ten Pieces for Wind Quintet (1968); 

director COLIN BRADBURY 


Lynn Peters§ flute, Nicholas Cornish oboe, Justin Osborne clarinet, John Leonard 
bassoon, Robert Harris horn. 


David Abbotts flute/piccolo, Jasmine Huxtable oboe/oboe d’amore/cor anglais, 
Sheena Balmain clarinet, Victoria Soames} clarinet/bass clarinet, William Brewer 
horn, Dag Nilssen trombone, Surendran Reddyt hammond organ/harpsichord, 
Vivian Choit piano/celeste, Cindy Foster} and Elin Edwards violins, Brian Schiele 
viola, Karen Rogers cello, Stephen Mair double bass. 


March 25 
THE RCM CHAMBER CHOIR and CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
J. S. BACH St John Passion; 


conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 
leader David Juritzt 


Helen Kucharek§ soprano, Jane Cammack§ and Richard Jones altos, Philip 
Salmon§ and Garry Sutcliffe tenors, Duncan Smith, Martin Harris; and Noel 
Mannj basses, Jane Watts} organ, 


March 26 and 27 
OPERA INFORMAL WITH THE RCM SINFONIA 


MOZART ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, excerpts from Act III; Robert Boschiero, 
Rebecca Moseley-Morgan, David Stowell, Christina Gray, Duncan Smith, Llinos 
Haf Williams, Findlay Johnstone; Stewart Emerson harpsichord; conductor Peter 
Lockwood; producer Andrew Page. GOUNOD ‘Faust’, Act III; Peter Kelly, 
Nicholas Greenbury, Jane Gregory, Mary Hart; conductor Stewart Emerson; 
producer John Kentish. PUCCINI ‘La Boheme’, Act IV; Findlay Johnstone, David 
Stowell, Duncan Smith, Nicholas Greenbury, Jacqueline Nelmes, Heather Keens; 
conductor David Tod Boyd; producer John Kentish; narrator Marilyn Rees. 
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FOUNDED 1906 
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